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the cassock of a priest converting the world to a new
religion. Nevertheless, Wagner's success was only one of
the elements of Germany's increasing importance in musical
matters.
The rapid growth of Berlin and of Prussia brought money
and prosperity to the German capital. Berlin was no
longer the capital of that province of Brandenburg which
Frederick the Great had found so objectionable that he
preferred to live in the more civilized French atmosphere
of secluded Potsdam, but a rapidly growing city, ambitious
and full of new theatres, new academies and new concert
"halls. Berlin became a serious rival of both Munich and
Vienna ; great musicians and teachers came to live on the
banks of the Spree as they once did on those of the Danube
and the Iser.
Paderewski's keenness was naturally much attracted by
the general musical activities of Berlin. He went there
for a second time to a special master and with a definite
purpose. This time it was, above all, instrumentation that
interested him. He began to work under a pupil of Kiel,
Heinrich Urban, and at the end of the year his theoretical
education was more or less completed. As he was very poor,
his future was as yet very uncertain. In order to earn
money as a teacher, which seemed the only possible way
of making a living, he decided to devote himself more to
the sheerly technical side of his art. He went to Vienna,
where, surrounded by an army of pupils from all over the
world, Leschetizky, the most famous of piano teachers, lived
and taught. His wife, EssipofE, who had once been as
famous a pianist as her husband, lived and taught with him.
For six months Paderewski joined the crowd of Leschetizky's
pupils. As his meagre financial means were at the end of
that time exhausted, he accepted an attractive offer from
Strassburg, and became Professor of Counterpoint and
Piano at the Conservatoire there.
During his year at Strassburg he spent his holidays in the
house of Helena Modjeska (Modrzejewska), the celebrated